GERMANY 
TRIUMPHANT 


1940 


The German “Blitzkrieg” unleashed in Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France 
seemed unstoppable. As Britain found itself 

the next target of Hitler’s war machine, Italy, 
Germany's ally, seized its moment to open new 
theatres of war in Africa and the Mediterranean. 


GERMANY TRIUMPHANT 


The Luftwaffe begins 
to bomb British cities on 
September 7. The attacks 

concentrate on London 

and industrial areas 
like Coventry. 


EUROPE 


At Dunkirk the Royal 
Navy, assisted by many 
small civilian boats, 
evacuates over 330,00 
British and French troops 
from Northern France. 
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Italy enters the war 


The Germans launch 
an offensive against the 
Low Countries and France 
on May 10. By June 14 
they have occupied Paris, 
forcing the French 
government to move to 


on the side of Germany 
on June 10, and declares 
war on Britain and 
France. Italian troops 
attack southern France 
as the victorious German 
armies advance toward 


Tours, then to Bordeaux. Paris in the north. 


0 n July 19, 1940, in Berlin’s Kroll Opera House, Adolf 
Hitler created 14 new field marshals. After his triumphs 


in Scandinavia and in the Battle of France, he was the master of 

mainland Western Europe and was eager to dictate the terms on 
which the war might be concluded. He invited the British, whose 
expeditionary force had been unceremoniously expelled from 


France at the end of May, to make peace. The offer was rejected. 


The Germans invade 
Denmark and Norway 
_in April Denmark falls 

~ without a fight, but 
Norwegian partisans 

fight until June 10. 
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= The Italians invade British 
pasuroLann  SOMmaliland from Abyssinia. 
They also make small incursions 

into Kenya and Sudan. 


Hitler had no overriding ambition to invade Britain across the 
Channel, and the preparations for Operation “Sealion,” were half- 
hearted. His lack of confidence was shared by the German Navy, 
which had suffered heavy losses during the Norwegian campaign. 
The essential preliminary to Sealion was the destruction of RAF 
Fighter Command, and in the Battle of Britain this task proved 
beyond the Luftwaffe. In the autumn of 1940, daylight operations 


> BRUNEI 


In the Sino-Japanese War, the 
Japanese do not undertake any great 
new offensives, but continue to 
bomb Nationalist towns and bases 
around the capital Chungking. 
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4, \ General Wavell’s Western Desert 
Force enjoys great success against the 
} & < Italians, capturing thousands of them. 
The fighting in North Africa will intensify 
f when the Germans under Rommel are 
obliged to come to the Italians’ aid. 


over Britain gave way to a nine-month night-bombing campaign 
against British cities and war industry. By the time the Blitz came 
to an end in May 1941, Hitler's plans for the invasion of the Soviet 
Union, under consideration since July 1940—were well advanced. 
For the British, 1940 provided a few crumbs of comfort, not 
least preservation from a German invasion and a strengthening of 


national morale during the Blitz. Material support from the United 
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The United States 
agrees to send Britain 50 
old destroyers, mainly for 
use as convoy escorts. In 
exchange it receives land in 
various British possessions 
on which to build bases. 


ARGENTINA 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
LEEWARD ISLANDS 


President Roosevelt wins an 
historic third term. Despite his 
close relationship with Britain, 
he is still reluctant to join the 
war in Europe. 
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THE WORLD IN DECEMBER 1940 


(8 Axis powers (Germany and Italy) 
and allies 

[1 Axis conquests to Dec 1940 

¢ Vichy France and colonies 
1) Japanese Empire 
[9] Japanese conquests to Dec 1940 
Allied states 
Allied conquests to Dec 1940 
Neutral states 
Territory occupied by USSR 
—— Frontiers Sep 1939 


States was a welcome boost, although this aid had come at a 


price. In North Africa in the fall of 1940, victory over the Italians by 
Western Desert Force, the British and Commonwealth forces under 
the command of General Wavell, provided a welcome respite from 
the litany of Allied defeats which had marked the early part of the 
summer. Unlike the Axis, however, the British seemingly had few 
strategic options as the year came to an end. 
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TIMELINE 1940 


Scandinavia invaded by Germany * Blitzkrieg: Invasion of Luxembourg, 


Belgium, the Netherlands, and France = Escape from Dunkirk = The Battle of 


Britain = The Blitz = British bases exchanged for US backing = Italy enters the war 


JANUARY 8 
Rationing introduced 
in Britain. The first 
foodstuffs to be 
rationed are bacon, 
butter, and sugar. 


“CSS 


JANUARY 8 

Major victory by Finnish 
forces over Soviets at 
Suomussalmi. 


& Finnish machine-gun crew 
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¥ A box of British 
wartime eggs 


og, 


FEBRUARY 11 

The Red Army finally 
breaches the Finnish 
Mannerheim Line. 


FEBRUARY 16 
Royal Navy forces 
board the German 
steamer Altmark and 
free 299 prisoners of 
war. Norway protests 
as the incident takes 
place in neutral 
Norwegian waters. 


A German paratroops 
landing in Norway 


MARCH 12 

Treaty of Moscow 
brings the Winter War 
between the USSR and 
Finland to an end. The 
USSR makes a number 
of territorial gains. 


MARCH 16 
German 
bombing raid 
on British naval 
base at Scapa 
Flow in the 
Orkney 
Islands, 
Scotland. 


MARCH 21 

Following the 
resignation of 
Edouard Daladier, Paul 


Reynaud becomes prime 


minister of France and 
forms a new cabinet. 


» Winston Churchill 


APRIL 9 

Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. 
Their troops land at 
major ports and drop 
by parachute. 


APRIL 10 

British destroyers attack 
German shipping in 
fjord leading to Narvik. 


APRIL 13 

Second battle of 
Narvik. Germans lose 
eight destroyers. 


APRIL 16-19 
British, French, and 
Polish troops land at 
IBCISIClel(elm-laMclacclo.4 
on Narvik. 


APRIL 30 
German forces seize 
Dumbas, a key center 
of the railroad 
network, and 
Norwegian 
resistance 
collapses. 


MAY 10 

Start of Germany's 
Blitzkrieg invasion of 
Luxembourg, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, 

and France. 


MAY 10 
Winston Churchill 
becomes British 
prime minister. 


MAY 13 

Three German Panzer 
divisions cross the 
Meuse near Sedan. 


MAY 14 
Bombing of Dutch 
city of Rotterdam. 


MAY 15 
The Netherlands 
surrender. 


MAY 27-JUNE 3 
Dunkirk evacuation. 
Despite constant German 
bombing raids, more 
than 330,000 British 
and French troops 
are ferried to 
safety in Britain 
from Dunkirk. 


Surrender of 
Belgium. 


JUNE 6 

German panzers break 
through the French 
defences 

on the Somme. 


JUNE 10 
Norway surrenders 
to Germany. 


& Italian military parade 


JUNE 10 
Italy declares war on 
France and Britain. 


JUNE 14 
German troops 
enter Paris. 


JUNE 22 

France, now led by 
Marshal Pétain, signs 
armistice with Germany. 
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the Battle of France Is over. | expect that the Battle of 
The whole fury and might 


Britain \s about to begin 
of the enemy must very soon be turned upon us.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL IN A SPEECH TO PARLIAMENT, JUNE 18, 1940 


R Spitfire 


JULY 10 

Start of the first phase 
of the Battle of Britain. 
The German Luftwaffe 
and the RAF battle in 
the skies above the 
English Channel. 


& Air raid warden's 
handbooks 


JULY 16 

Hitler orders 
preparations for 
the invasion of 
Britain to begin. 


JULY 23 
USSR occupies Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 3 

Italian forces enter 
British Somaliland in 
East Africa. The small 
British garrison 
withdraws. 


AUGUST 14 

Britain and US agree 
on Lend-Lease 
scheme. 


AUGUST 15 

Luftwaffe launches five 
big attacks, chiefly 
against Fighter 
(Golanvan-intenr-linit=esn 


AUGUST 23-24 

First German bombing 
raids on Central 
London. 


AUGUST 
25-26 
The British 
launch a 
retaliatory 
raid on 
Berlin. 


SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 


SEPTEMBER 2 

The US gives Britain 
50 old destroyers in 
exchange for bases 
in the Caribbean and 
Newfoundland. 


SEPTEMBER 7 

Start of the Blitz. Port 
of London attacked by 
354 German bombers. 


SEPTEMBER 17 
Hitler calls off 
Operation Sealion, 
the invasion of Britain. 


SEPTEMBER 27 
Germany, Italy, 
and Japan sign 

Tripartite Pact. 


SEPTEMBER 
Renewed 
evacuations 
(elma (elecial 
siroynnm Moyaveco)a) 
with start 
of the Blitz. 


« Young evacuee leaving 
London during the Blitz 


A British poster boosting 
morale during the Blitz 


OCTOBER 5 
Daylight air attacks on 


Britain come to an end. 


¥ Surveying bomb 
4 damage in London 


OCTOBER 18 

Britain reopens the 
Burma Road, a vital 
supply route for 
Chinese forces fighting 
the Japanese. It had 
been closed since July. 


Coley (0):] 5: Wt: ) 
Italy invades Greece. 


Coley (0):] 5: Wd) 

Draft lottery in the US 
to select the first men 
to do military service. 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 5 
Roosevelt reelected for 
a third term as US 
president. 


NOVEMBER 11 
Successful British raid 
on Italian port of 
Taranto by torpedo 
bombers from aircraft 
carrier /Ilustrious. 


& Italian troops in retreat 
across the Egyptian desert 


NOVEMBER 14-15 
Massive German 
bombing raid on 
Coventry, England. 


NOVEMBER 20 
Hungary joins the 
Tripartite Pact. 


NOVEMBER 23 
IXoyant-lalt- RMU] are(clmtalceteli 
from Russia, joins the 
Tripartite Pact. 


» US factory producing 
aircraft parts for Britain 


DECEMBER 


DECEMBER 

Greeks push the 
invading Italian forces 
back over the Albanian 
border. The Germans 
are forced to send 
50,000 troops to 
bolster Italy's position. 


DECEMBER 9 


Sclimeim@)oX-c-1i(e)0) 


Compass, British 


| offensive in the 


Western Desert. Tens 
of thousands of Italians 
surrender as their 
forces are driven 

out of Egypt. 


DECEMBER 29 
Roosevelt's “Arsenal 

of Democracy” speech, 
urging Americans to 
help arm Britain. 


DECEMBER 29-30 

Devastating firebomb 
raid sets much of the 
City of London ablaze. 
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The Invasion of Denmark 
and Norway 


In April 1940 two neutral nations were suddenly attacked and overrun by Germany. Throughout the 
short-lived campaign, Anglo-French forces were revealed as ill-prepared, poorly equipped, and badly 
led, presaging the disasters that were shortly to follow in France. 


n February 21, 1940, Hitler 
O tasked General Nikolaus von 
Falkenhorst, who was in 
command of the XXI Corps during 
the Polish campaign, with the 
invasion of Norway. Armed 
with a simple travel guide, 
Falkenhorst came up 
with a plan and a list of 
operational requirements. 
Within just one week 
Hitler had added the 
occupation of Denmark 
to Falkenhorst’s duties 
as an afterthought, in order 
to provide a land bridge 
to Norway. 

Hitler believed, 
correctly, that Britain 
and France were 
planning to send troops 
across northern Norway and into 
Sweden, ostensibly to help the Finns 
in their Winter War with the Soviet 


BEFORE 


Norway was important to Hitler as a 
strategic springboard for aerial attacks 
against Britain. 


VITAL RESOURCES 

he British naval blockade threatened the 
route of German supply ships bearing iron 
ore from Sweden through the port of Narvik. 
Hitler was also advised that Danish airfields 
would be needed to support the invasion of 
orway and therefore decided that Denmark 
should be occupied simultaneously. 


GERMAN PREPARATIONS 

For the occupation of Denmark, the German 
high command allotted two motorized 
brigades to drive up the Jutland peninsula 
0 seize airfields that had been captured in 
parachute landings, as had the vital bridges 
between the islands. The old battleship 
Schleswig-Holstein was to force the entrance 
of Copenhagen harbor and land troops to take 
the capital. In Norway German troops were to 
make five widely separated landings on the 
Norwegian coast, backed by parachute drops. 
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Qualification badge 
German paratroopers received this token 
once they had completed their training. 


Union but in fact to cut off Germany’s 
large iron ore imports from northern 
Sweden. Although the Finns had to 
surrender in March, Anglo-French 
plans to block the iron ore 
traffic continued to be 
developed. The British 
intended in early 
April to lay mines in 
Norwegian territorial 
waters (“the Leads”) to 
force the ore ships into 
international waters 
where Allied vessels 
could attack them. 


Missing the target 

On April 7, the German 
invasion force set sail 
carrying eight divisions. 
On the same day the 
Royal Navy was beginning its operation 
to mine the Norwegian Leads. 
Although the German forces were 
spotted by British reconnaissance 
aircraft, the sighting was misinterpreted 
by the Admiralty, which was convinced 
that the German fleet was readying 
itself for a breakout into the Atlantic. 
The British Home Fleet therefore set 
sail on an interception course with a 
nonexistent foe while the German fleet 
remained unmolested. 


Norway's response 

The Norwegian government, however, 
was warned what was afoot, although 
its ability to respond was limited. Its 
15,000-strong army was capable of 
only local defense, and the government 


Fierce battles at Narvik 

German warships and transport ships burn in Narvik 
harbor after the second British naval attack. The narrow 
waters of Ofotfjord leading to Narvik meant that the 
naval battles there were short-range deadly affairs. 


placed unwise store on its neutrality— 
it thought that Britain’s naval 
superiority would make a German 
attack impossible. 

Nevertheless, in the Norwegian 
capital, Oslo, there was stiff resistance. 
The elderly guns of the harbor fort 
sank the heavy cruiser Bliicher, and 
this check enabled the Norwegian royal 
family to escape north to Trondheim. 
Falkenhorst had to improvise, air- 
landing 3,000 troops at Oslo’s airport, 
Fornebu, and seizing control of it. 

The Germans had an easier time 
when they came ashore at a number 
of points along Norway’s coast, at 
Kristiansand, Stavanger, Bergen, 


“There are six Chiefs of Staff and three 
Ministers who have voice in Norwegian 
operations. But no one is responsible 


for the creation of military policy.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, FIRST LORD ~ 
OF THE ADMIRALTY, 1940 


The beginning of airborne warfare 

German parachute landings in Norway allowed the capture 
of key strategic points before consolidating forces arrived. 
These attacks, the first of their kind, proved highly effective. 


’ 


Trondheim, and as far north as Narvik. 
By now, however, they were opposed 
not only by the Norwegians but also by 
the British and French who, because of 
their preparations to intervene in 
Finland, had contingents ready to sail 
for Norway. By April 18, the British 
146th Infantry Brigade had come 
ashore north of Trondheim and 148th 
Infantry Brigade had landed south of 
the city. They were soon engaged by 
the Germans who were moving north 
from Oslo up the Gubrandsdal and 
Osterdal valleys. The British did not 
fare well. Badly equipped, ineptly led, 
and under constant air attack, they 
could make no headway, and by May 3 
both brigades had been evacuated from 
the ports at which they had landed. 


Battles for Narvik 

To the north the situation remained 
fluid. In the first naval battle of Narvik, 
fought on April 10, the Royal Navy’s 
2nd Destroyer Flotilla, commanded by 
Captain B.A.W. Warburton-Lee, sailed 
into Ofotfjord, sinking seven German 


The number of destroyers 
the Kriegsmarine lost at 

Narvik. Other major ships 
were sunk or damaged off 


Norway, weakening the German navy 
before the planned invasion of England. 


troop transports and two destroyers, 
and damaging three more, while losing 
two of his destroyers. Warburton-Lee 
was mortally wounded and was 
awarded a posthumous Victoria Cross. 

In the small hours of April 13 a 
Royal Navy squadron, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral W.J. Whitworth and 
consisting of the battleship Warspite and 
nine destroyers, arrived to complete 
the destruction of the German naval 
force, reducing the German navy’s 
effective destroyer force by half. 

In the two battles of Narvik the Royal 
Navy had destroyed the major part of 
General Eduard Dietl’s 3rd Mountain 
Division, and its 
commander had 
escaped ashore 
with only 2,000 
troops and 2,600 
sailors with whom 
to fight some 
25,000 Allied 
troops. From April 
14 Dietl, one of 
Hitler’s favorite 
generals, found 
himself besieged 
in Narvik, which 
was for the 
moment out of 
range of German air cover. He was 
eventually forced to retreat to the 
Swedish border, which he reached at 
the end of May. By then the collapse 


Rescued sailors 
First Lord of the Admiralty Winston Churchill 
inspects the surviving crew of the destroyer 
Hardy, which was lost at Narvik. 


THE INVASION OF DENMARK AND NORWAY 
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Wrong-footed 
As well as a streamlined command 
structure, the Germans enjoyed air 
superiority that overpowered Allied 
and Norwegian resistance. 


2] Apr 9 
German seaborne troops 

land at Kristiansand, 

Bergen, Trondheim, and Narvik 


0 300 km 


0 300 miles 


KEY 

mm) German landing/advance 
Allied landing/advance 

® — German airborne landing 

— Frontiers 1939 


of the Allied front in France had made 
the Allied campaign in Norway pointless 
and their forces in the country were 
withdrawn in early June. King Haakon 
VII and his ministers escaped to Britain 
to set up a government in exile. 


The new prime minister 

Before the French campaign had begun, 
the dithering, chaos, and half-measures 
that had unfortunately characterized 
Allied operations in 
Norway brought down 
Neville Chamberlain’s 
British government. 
Ironically, as Britain’s 
navy minister, Winston 
Churchill bore a large 
share of responsibility 
for the problems of the 
Norwegian campaign, 
but when the political 
maneuvering ended he 
was chosen to be the 
new prime minister. 
Churchill took office on 
May 10, the day Hitler 
attacked on the Western Front. He 
would soon transform Britain’s war 
effort, but for the moment more 
troubles lay ahead. 


4] Apr 10 & 13 11] Jun 8 
Royal Navy inflicts heavy 
losses on German 
destroyers and supply 
ships at Narvik 


7] Apr 16 
Start of landings of force 
ritish, French, and 
ish troops at Harstad 


z 


Allied evacuation 
from Narvik 


Apr 16 
British and French(troops © 


€ troops land at 
Andalsnes 


Sin 


[1] Apr 9, 1940 


© German forces invade 


Denmark 


The Germans installed a puppet regime 
headed by a Norwegian Nazi, Vidkun 
Quisling, whose name was to become 
synonymous with traitor. 


CONTACTS 

From Britain the 
exiled Norwegian 
leaders 110-111 >> 
maintained secret 
contacts with 

Norway, and there 

was two-way traffic 

by small craft across 
the North Sea. Many 
Norwegians escaped 
to Britain to fight on the Allied side. Norway's 
merchant navy was also a vital Allied resource. 


NORWEGIAN WOMEN 
WITH GERMAN SOLDIERS 


RESISTANCE 

There was an effective resistance movement 
within Norway and Hitler kept large numbers 
of troops there until the end of the war. In 
Denmark King Christian remained in the country 
and became a focus for the national opposition 
to Germany's anti-Semitic policies. 


FEW RECRUITS 

The Nazis tried to recruit Danes and 
Norwegians into their armed forces but only 
about 5,000 answered the call, a fraction of 
those who remained loyal to their own country. 
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Stuka power 
The Ju 87 dive bomber played a key role in Blitzkrieg, - 
supporting the forces advancing on the ground. As it 

dived towards its target, it sounded a wailing siren. 


BLITZKRIEG 


Blitzkrieg 


France traditionally had one of the strongest armies in the world, but in less than a month, from May 
10, 1940, new German attack methods smashed the French forces, as well as their British, Dutch, and 
Belgian allies. None had any real answer to Germany's combination of fast-moving tanks and air power. 


n the eve of the launching of the 
O invasion of the Low Countries 

and France, General Maurice 
Gamelin, the Allied Commander-in- 
Chief, clung to the belief that the 
German attack, when it came, would 
be a mechanized version of the 
Schlieffen Plan of 1914, outflanking 
the Maginot Line with an attack 
through Holland and Belgium. 


Competing plans 
Gamelin planned to order the British 
Expeditionary Force (BEF) and 27 of 
the best divisions in the French Army 
to move north to support the Dutch 
and Belgian forces along the Dyle River. 
The German invasion of Belgium and 
Holland, however, assigned to Bock’s 
Army Group B, was intended precisely 
to draw the BEF and many of the most 
effective French formations north, 
enabling Rundstedt’s Army Group A to 
break through the weakly held Ardennes 
to the south, cross the Meuse River and 
drive to the Channel, trapping the Allied 
forces in the north inside a huge pocket. 


BEFORE 


As soon as he had destroyed Poland, Hitler 
began planning an attack in the West, 
though this was repeatedly postponed 
during the Phoney War << 60-61. 


INITIAL PLANS 

The original German plan had envisaged a 

drive through the Low Countries and a descent 
on Paris, reminiscent of the Schlieffen Plan of 
1914. However, on January 10, 1940, two 
Luftwaffe officers carrying parts of the plan 
crash-landed in Belgium and failed to burn the 
evidence. There was an immediate reappraisal. 


“SICKLE CUT” 

Under the influence of Lieutenant General 
Erich von Manstein, the chief of staff to the 
commander of Army Group A, General Gerd von 
Rundstedt, an alternative plan was devised in 
which the main blow was to be delivered 
through the Ardennes, a wooded hilly area of 
eastern Belgium, which the French and British 
believed to be wholly unsuitable for 
armored operations. This more radical 
scheme aimed to exploit the mobility of 
Germany’s Panzer divisions to throw the Allies 
completely off balance and win a rapid victory. 


Von Leeb’s Army Group 
C was to mount holding 
attacks in the south. 
The BEF had 200 light 
tanks and 100 infantry 
tanks but included no 
dedicated armored 
formations, as Britain’s 
only tank division, First 
Armored, was not yet 
combat ready. The 
French armored and 
motorized formations 
were of better quality 
than their infantry, and 
included tanks superior to and more 
numerous than those in the 10 
German armored divisions (3,000 
to 2,439), but over half were tied to 
slow-moving infantry units. 


Holland overwhelmed 

The German offensive was launched 
on May 10 as German paratroops and 
air-landing formations seized strategic 
ocations in Holland. On May 14 the 
Luftwaffe bombed the center of 
Rotterdam, killing 1,000 inhabitants 
and making 78,000 homeless. The 
Dutch capitulated the next day. 

On May 10 the linchpin of the Belgian 
defenses, the supposedly impregnable 
Fort Eben Emael, on the confluence of 
he Albert Canal and Maas River, was 
neutralized in a daring coup de main. 
Following Gamelin’s plan, the BEF and 
French armies wheeled northeast on to 
he Dyle Line, while on the BEF’s right 


TECHNOLOGY 


The German term Blitzkrieg means 
“Lightning War" and is said to have been 
coined by an American journalist in 1939 

‘o describe the techniques whereby Hitler's 
orces won their early victories. A combination 
of tank units (right) with close air support 
rom the Luftwaffe was key to success on 
he ground. In France in 1940 Germany 
had no more and no better tanks than 

heir enemies, but German tanks were 
concentrated into mechanized formations— 
Panzer divisions—committed to rapid 


he German forces, all arms—tanks, infantry, 
artillery, and air support—linked by radio 
communication, worked together far more 
effectively than those of their opponents. 


movement and shock effect. And throughout 


Capture of Eben Emael 

This Belgian fortress, defended by 1,200 men, was 
captured by just 78 German airborne troops—pictured 
in action—who were landed on top of it by glider to 
destroy its defenses with explosive charges. 


flank, in the Gembloux Gap, the first 
major tank battle of the war was fought 
on May 12-13 between German and 
French armored units. 


Panzer breakthrough 

However, the real danger for the Allies 
loomed to the south. Army Group A, 
spearheaded by Panzer Group Kleist, 
advanced through the Ardennes and, 
with heavy support from the Luftwaffe, 
secured three bridgeheads across the 
Meuse River. Thereafter, German tank 
formations drove through northern 
France on an 50-mile (80-km) front 
between May 16 and 21. For the Allies, 
the Battle of France was now lost. 


AFTER 


The Blitzkrieg advance across France was 
followed immediately by the evacuation 
from Dunkirk 78-79 >> and the complete 
defeat of France 82-83 >». 


BRITISH DEFIANCE 

Despite the virtual destruction of the largest 
and best-equipped part of its army, Britain 
decided to fight on, inspired by the newly 
appointed prime minister, Winston Churchill. 
Hitler's preparations to invade England came to 
nothing after the Luftwaffe’s failure in the 
Battle of Britain 84-85 >>. 


NEW BLITZKRIEG ATTACKS 

Germany made new conquests in 1941. In the 
spring German forces overran Yugoslavia and 
Greece 132-133 >> in a matter of weeks, while 
in Africa one of the successful Panzer generals of 
France 1940, Erwin Rommel, led his tanks to new 
victories over the British forces 124-125 >». 
Hitler's main aim for 1941, however, was to 
defeat the USSR in Operation Barbarossa 
134-135 >>. Once again the German tank and 
air forces secured stunning early victories and 
rapid advances but ultimately they failed to 
convert these into a decisive victory. 


AN EXHAUSTED FRENCH 
SOLDIER IN RETREAT 
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GERMANY TRIUMPHANT 1940 


BEFORE 


The German advance to the Channel coast 
« 76-77 and the defeat of the Allied 
forces in Belgium and the Netherlands 
virtually ensured the collapse of France. 


CRUCIAL DECISIONS 

At the beginning of the third week in May 1940, 
the British war cabinet was considering a 
partial but not total evacuation of the British 
Expeditionary Force (BEF) from northern France. 
However, its freedom of maneuver was to be 
overtaken by events. Thereafter, the German 
decision to halt their armor, which had 
suffered heavy losses in men and material in the 
previous two weeks of fighting, enabled the bulk 
of the BEF to withdraw into the defensive 
perimeter around Dunkirk. 


GOERING’S BOASTS 

On the insistence of Hermann Goering, the 
Luftwaffe assumed responsibility for the 
annihilation of the BEF and the fall of the port 
itself. Hitler, still fearful of a strong Allied 
counterattack, readily agreed to commit his 
air force to execute the coup de grace ina 
campaign in which, until that point, the ground 
forces had played the dominant role. He 
also considered that any further narrowing of the 
Dunkirk pocket by German armored formations 
would make the Luftwaffe’s task that much more 
difficult to complete. The combined orders from 
the German high command rendered an 
appalled General Heinz Guderian, one of the 
leading tank commanders, “utterly speechless.” 


Dunkirk 


During the Dunkirk evacuation Churchill worried that it would be the greatest military disaster ever 
suffered by Britain. In the event, German errors and brilliant naval organization on the Allied side did 
just enough to give Britain a fighting chance of continuing the war, even if France was defeated. 


t 7pm on May 20 German 
A armored formations reached 

Abbeville, at the mouth of the 
Somme River, effectively dividing the 
Allied armies into two. An hour later 
tanks of XIX Corps were on the 
Channel coast at Noyelles. On the 
same day General Maxime Weygand 
succeeded Gamelin as the Allied 
commander-in-chief. Hitler was also 
busy on the 20th, reviewing plans for 
the drive into the heart of France that 
would complete the destruction of the 
French Army. 


Preparing the evacuation 

The British war cabinet was also 
making an important decision. It 
decided that part of the BEF might 
have to be evacuated from the Channel 
ports and so instructed the Admiralty 
to begin assembling small ships on the 
south coast to take the troops off. The 
operation, codenamed “Dynamo,” was 
not as yet intended to be a full-scale 
evacuation—the cabinet hoped that 
most of the BEF would be able to break 
through the Panzer corridor in 


Allied wounded leaving Dunkirk 

British and French troops board a ship during the 
Dunkirk evacuations on May 27. Far more troops were 
evacuated from the port, as here, than from the beaches. 


northern France to join hands with the 
surviving French armies on and south 
of the Somme River. An Allied attack 
at Arras on May 21 was briefly to keep 
this forlorn hope flickering. 

Lord Gort, the commander of the 
BEF, now conducting a fighting 
withdrawal in Belgium, was more 


3 4 0 0 00 The estimated 
1 number of men, 
one third of them French, saved by the 
time the evacuation of Dunkirk ended on 
June 4, principally by the Royal Navy. 


realistic. On May 23 he withdrew 
from Arras the force that had dented 
Rommel’s Seventh Panzer Division. 
The commander of British II Corps, 
General Alan Brooke, wrote in despair 
that, “Nothing but a miracle can save 
the BEF now.” 

There was a miracle, of sorts, on 
May 24. Hitler, fretting about the 
vulnerability of his Panzer formations 
in the coastal lowlands laced with 
dykes and canals, halted his armor 
for two days. It enabled the BEF, and a 
substantial number of French troops, to 
withdraw behind the “Canal Line” to 
the port of Dunkirk. The Luftwaffe had 
the task of destroying them. 

At midnight on May 27 Belgium 
capitulated. Behind the defended 
perimeter at Dunkirk the evacuation 
was under way. Planned by Vice- 
Admiral Bertram Ramsay, it began 
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DUNKIRK 


Operation “Sickle Cut” 

Germany's rapid advance from the Ardennes region to 
the Channel coast cut the Allied armies on the Western 
Front in two and confined the BEF and substantial 
French forces to the Dunkirk area. 


at 7pm on May 26. Ramsay had 
assembled over 1,000 vessels,including 
destroyers and other warships,cross- 
Channel ferries, pleasure steamers, 
and even craft as small as cabin cruisers 
manned by civilian crews. 


The Dunkirk miracle 

On the night of May 26/27, 8,000 
troops were taken off; on May 28 the 
figure rose to 19,000. On May 31, the 
day Gort left for England, 68,000 made 
their escape. The Royal Navy played 
the greatest role in the event, but “little 
ships” were also involved. Throughout 
the evacuation the town, beaches, and 
coastal waters came under heavy attack 
from the Luftwaffe, and the contracting 
perimeter was under constant pressure. 
Six British and three French destroyers 
were sunk and 19 badly damaged. 
Some 217 other craft were sunk, 
among them 161 of the “little ships.” 


Unjust criticism 

The RAF’s Fighter Command attracted 
criticism for its apparent absence from 
the skies. In fact it had broken up many 
of the Luftwaffe’s attacks further inland, 
downing over 100 aircraft of all types in 
fierce air battles and losing a similar 
number of aircraft itself. 
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Bombing of Rotterdam causes 


widespread destruction. 
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The BEF left all heavy equipment. 
Many British soldiers remained too. 
Bombardier J.E. Bowman of the 4th 
Infantry Division recalled: “Discarded 
equipment littered the beach and all 
along there were rifles sticking up in the 
sand with tin hats on top to show where 
the owner had been hastily buried.” 
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EYEWITNESS May 26—June 1, 1940 


The Evacuation of Dunkirk 


A flotilla of some 1,000 naval and civilian ships crossed the English 
Channel to rescue more than 330,000 British and French troops from 
Dunkirk. Under constant attack, troops waded into shallow waters 
to board small boats that ferried them to larger ships. Soldiers often 
had to make several attempts before being taken off. Many were 
evacuated, not from the open beaches, but by larger craft like 
destroyers which came alongside the eastern mole at the entrance 
to Dunkirk harbor. The sea was surprisingly very calm ... 


fhe picture will always remain sharp-etched in my memory— 
the lines of men wearily and sleepily staggering across the beach 
from the dunes to the shallows, falling into little boats, great 
columns of men thrust out into the water among bomb and shell 
splashes. The foremost ranks were shoulder deep, moving forward 
under the command of young subalterns ... As the front ranks 
were dragged aboard the boats, the rear ranks moved up, from 
ankle deep to knee deep, from knee deep to waist deep, until they, 
too, came to shoulder depth and their turn. The little boats that 
ferried from the beach to the big ships in deep water listed 
drunkenly with the weight of men. The big ships slowly took on 
lists of their own with the enormous numbers crowded aboard.99 


CREWMAN ARTHUR D. DIVINE, WHO MANNED ONE OF THE BOATS THAT RESCUED 
SERVICEMEN FROM DUNKIRK 


how, got on the ship’s deck, with very little trouble, but saw 
several weary men topple back into the sea below. No sooner had 
we settled down below, than there was an almighty noise—the 
Stukas and Dorniers had returned with their bombs. Later we 
learned that this was to be the last daylight evacuation and turned 
out to be HMS Worcester’s 6th and last journey. She had carried 
over 5000 servicemen to safety and this last trip she suffered 

650 dead and 400 wounded ... From the instant I settled down 
below decks on HMS Worcester, a great burden of responsibility 
seemed to fall from my shoulders.99 


MAJOR TOM AVERILL OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, ON BEING EVACUATED 
FROM DUNKIRK IN OPERATION DYNAMO 


Homeward bound 

Most of the rescued troops were exhausted on the crossing 
of the Channel from Dunkirk to Britain; some of them had 
spent many days on the beach waiting to be evacuated. 
Royal Navy destroyers took most of the troops off. 


GERMANY TRIUMPHANT 1940 


BEFORE 


Hitler’s troops had already knocked the 
Netherlands and Belgium out of the war, 
destroyed the British Expeditionary Force, 
and smashed the strongest and best- 
equipped parts of the French Army. 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 

On May 21 the French high command proposed 
that encircled Allied forces north of the German 
line should coordinate convergent attacks on 
the Panzer corridor with the French armies still 
operating to the south. This would have been the 
correct way to deal with the Blitzkrieg «« 
76-77 tactics but the means and authority with 
which to deliver such a blow no longer existed. 
General Weygand’s remaining 49 divisions 
extended from the Channel to the Maginot Line 
over a front of some 230 miles (370 km). 


BATTLEFIELD REFLEXES 
The Germans were also exhausted but, unlike 
the French, they were exultant and displayed 
enormous drive and flexibility in swinging 
around from their northern advance to drive 
south and southeast to the Somme and Aisne 
rivers. The supply movements for this 
maneuver were highly complex but were 
accomplished with exemplary efficiency. 


“In three weeks England 
will have her neck 
wrung like a chicken.” 


GENERAL WEYGAND, JUNE 1940, PREDICTING THAT 
BRITAIN’S DEFEAT WOULD FOLLOW THAT OF FRANCE 


The Fall of France 


After the stunning victories of May it took Hitler’s armed forces scarcely a couple of weeks more 
to finish off their campaign. No one had imagined that France, recognized as one of Europe's great 
powers, could be completely overwhelmed after a mere six weeks of fighting. 
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fter the Dunkirk evacuation, 
A General Weygand’s hopes rested 

on the so-called “Weygand 
Line,” an imaginative attempt to carry 
out a last-ditch defense of France. The 
line ran from the Channel coast, 
following the Somme and Aisne rivers, 
to the Maginot Line at Montmédy. It 
was to consist of a linked checkerboard 
of heavily defended “hedgehog” 
positions (a system later copied by 


The number of 
1 5 5 000 German losses in 
France in 1940 from dead, wounded, 


and missing: a third of the total in the 
single battle of Verdun in World War I. 


NATO in the 1970s to deal with an 
attack by the Red Army), which could 
continue to resist even if bypassed. 

In practice many of the “hedgehogs” 
collapsed on their first brutal contact 
with the enemy. Their defenders lacked 
anti-tank weapons and had no air 
cover. The Luftwaffe completely 
dominated the skies. Some French 
units held on with great courage, even 
when isolated from the main body of 
the retreating French Army. On June 9 
Army Group A, led by Panzer Group 
Guderian, went on the attack on the 
River Aisne. It encountered heroic 
resistance from the French 14th 
Division, led by General de Lattre de 
Tassigny, but the German drive rolled 


VICHY PRESIDENT (1856-1951) ~ ma 


MARSHAL PHILIPPE PETAIN 


In World War | Pétain’s defence of Verdun 
made him a national hero. He became 
the French president on June 16, 1940 
and, convinced that it was in France's 
best interests to cease fighting and that 
Britain was close to defeat, offered the 
Germans an armistice on June 22. His 
Vichy government collaborated with the 
Germans, although in December 1940 he 
dismissed his prime minister, Pierre Laval, 
who wanted France to join the Axis. What 
ittle power Pétain exercised was removed 
when the Germans occupied the Vichy- 
controlled area after the Allied landings in 
orth Africa in November 1942. Pétain 
claimed to have done his best to protect 
he French 

people from 

he Nazis 

but after 

he war 

he was 

sentenced 

‘o death for 

reason; he 

was later given 

a reprieve but 

died in prison. 


Unusual tourist 
Hitler poses in front of the Eiffel Tower in Paris on 

June 23, 1940. On the left is his court architect and later 
armaments minister, Albert Speer, and on the right is his 
favorite sculptor, Arno Breker. 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 


Surrendering French soldiers 

The infantry shown here fleeing the German onslaught : 
were among the two million French prisoners of 

war who after the Battle of France were to go into 

indefinite German captivity. 


on. Guderian later recalled that Ist 
Panzer Division advanced “as though 
this were a maneuver.” 

The aged Marshal Pétain, the hero of 
the Battle of Verdun in 1916, who had 
been brought out of retirement to be 
deputy prime minister, was now 
begged by his former chief of 
staff to bring President 
Roosevelt into the imminent 
armistice negotiations before 
Italy joined the war. But 
Roosevelt had already told 
French prime minister Paul 
Reynaud that he had no 
power to influence the 
situation and could offer 
no more material aid. 


Paris abandoned 
On June 10, the day on which 
Italy declared war on France, 
Reynaud moved the French 
government from Paris to Tours, 
on the Loire River, where he 
met with Churchill for a final 
conference the next day. 
Churchill urged Reynaud to 
defend Paris but the latter had 
already taken the decision to 
declare the capital an open city. 
Many Parisians were now 
fleeing from the Germans, who 
arrived on June 14. Two days 
ater Churchill offered to declare 
an indissoluble union between 
Britain and France, an idea that 
had also been proposed by the 
junior French defense minister, 
Brigadier-General Charles de 


German hand grenade 

he German Model 24 “potato masher” 
grenade had been in use since World War I. 
could be thrown up to 130 ft (40 m) and 
was very effective against infantry positions, 
less so against armored vehicles. 


ASSES 

itler was determined to reverse the Treaty 

Versailles following the end of World War |. 
e therefore chose the site of the Armistice 
signing, on November 11, 1918, for the 
French surrender ceremony in 1940 (right). 
The Compiégne site and the railway carriage in 
which the Armistice signing took place had 
been preserved as a memorial. After the Battle 
of France Hitler had the railway carriage taken 
‘o Germany (where it was later destroyed) 
and the site itself cleared so that no reference 
‘o Germany's previous defeat survived. 


Gaulle, who had arrived in 

London as an exile on June 
17. The French cabinet 
rejected Churchill’s proposal, 
seeing it as a humiliating 
subordination to the British. 

Now they would have to submit 
instead to the Germans. 

At Tours a glum Weygand told 
Churchill, “C’est la dislocation” 
(“It’s total breakdown”). 
Nevertheless, the garrison of the 
Maginot Line—40,000 strong— 
continued to 

ignore all calls 
to surrender. 
Only one small 
section of its 
defenses was 
ever taken by 


resistance was now pointless. 

As if to prove it, on June 12 the 
British landed 52nd Lowland 
Division and the Canadian 
Division at Cherbourg, in a bid to 
help French troops open a new 
front in the west. Both divisions 
had to be evacuated almost as 
soon as they arrived. 

In the small hours of June 17, 
Pétain, now France’s new 
president, approached the 
Germans, via the Spanish 
ambassador, to open armistice 


negotiations (Pétain had until recently 
been ambassador in Madrid). A new 
humiliation awaited Pétain’s 
emissaries. They had to sign the 
armistice terms in the railway 
coach near Compiégne in which 
Marshal Foch had dictated peace 
terms to the Germans in 1918. 


Harsh terms 

An exultant Hitler observed the 

arrival of the French delegation 

and was filmed stamping his feet 
in excitement. 


General Weygand, France’s The armistice 
commander-in-chief in 1940, terms presented by 
was present at the 1918 Armistice General Wilhelm 
negotiations as chief of staff to Keitel, who was 
Marshal Foch, then the Allied Hitler’s armed forces 
supreme commander. chief of staff, were 


harsh. Even though 
Pétain’s government—shortly to be 
removed to the spa town of Vichy— 
was to remain notionally sovereign, 
Paris, the whole of northern France 
and its Atlantic coast were to become a 
German occupation zone. The costs of 
the occupation forces were to be met 
by the French. Alsace and Lorraine 
were incorporated into Germany itself. 
France’s colonies were to remain under 
Vichy control along with the French 
Navy, which was to be demilitarized. 
Germany was to retain indefinitely 
all French prisoners taken during the 


AFTER 


After Hitler’s vaunted “glorious victory,” 
life in occupied France became hazardous, 
especially for the Jewish population, while 
Vichy cooperated with the Nazi regime. 


GERMAN GAINS 

The defeat and occupation of much of France 
gave Hitler a number of important strategic 
gains, not least the acquisition of U-boat bases on 
France's Atlantic coast to add to those in Norway. 
The German Navy could now broaden the scope 
of its operations and develop its attacks in the 
Battle of the Atlantic 118-19 >». 


VICHY AND OCCUPATION 

Marshal Pétain's Vichy regime emphasized 
conservative values—"Work, family, country” 
replaced “Liberty, equality, fraternity” as the 
national slogan. Despite its collaborationist 
stance, in late 1942 the Germans moved into 
Vichy France to occupy the whole 
country. France remained under 
German control until after the 
D-Day Landings 258-59 >>. 


AIDING THE GERMANS 
Meanwhile, the Vichy regime 
helped the Germans deport Jews 
to the death camps and forced 
hundreds of thousands of French 
people to work in Germany for 
the German war effort. By 1944 Vichy’s 
paramilitary forces were joining the Germans 

to fight the French Resistance 222-23 >». 


VICHY 
MEDAL 


six-week campaign, including the 
garrison of the Maginot Line. The 
Armistice was signed on June 22 and, 
along with France’s separate armistice 
signed with Italy, was to come into force 
on the morning of June 25. 
Germany’s victory, brilliantly 
conceived and ruthlessly executed, cost 
the Third Reich 27,000 killed, 110,000 
wounded and 18,000 missing. By 
contrast France suffered 90,000 dead 


8 The number of French Members 
of Parliament who voted against 
the setting up of Vichy. Many were 
arrested as “traitors” on Pétain’s orders 
and five died in concentration camps. 


and 200,000 wounded, and 1,900,000 
of its soldiers had been taken prisoner 
or were missing—one quarter of the 
country’s young male population. 

The French were prostrate, but the 
British monarch, George VI, comforted 
himself with the pragmatic observation, 
“Personally, I feel happier that we have 
no allies to be polite to or to pamper.” 
Churchill was less sanguine. On June 
18, in somber mood, he told the House 
of Commons, “The Battle of France is 
over. I expect the Battle of Britain is 
about to begin.” 
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GERMANY TRIUMPHANT 1940 


BEFORE 


Germany's lightning victories in Poland, 
Norway, and France were all based ona 
combination of air power and the strength 
of their forces on the ground. 


MAKING GOOD THE LOSSES 

In the Battle of France << 82-83 both the 
Luftwaffe and the RAF were badly hit. In 
the fighting between 10 May and 20 June the 
RAF lost 940 aircraft, including 386 Hurricane 
and 67 Spitfire fighters. The serious loss of 
fighter pilots left Fighter Command 25 per cent 
below establishment. In the same period the 
Luftwaffe lost 1,100 aircraft, including 200 
Me 109 fighters and 500 He 111 medium 
bombers. Both sides needed to regroup 
before the Battle of Britain could begin. 


PRODUCTION RACE 

By July 1940, before the Battle of Britain was 
fully under way, Britain was producing more 
fighter aircraft than Germany, narrowing 
the lead Germany had gained before the war. 


An unwise tactician 


Head of the Luftwaffe, Reichsmarschall Goering, seen 
addressing his aircrew, had been an ace pilot during 
World War |. During the Battle of Britain, however, he ~ 
forced his fighter pilots to follow inappropriate tactics, 
tied too closely to the bomber-escort role. k 


The Battle of Britain 


By early summer Hitler seemed to have the war all but won; by the autumn the RAF had delivered a blow 
to that possibility. While German military power was not seriously undermined, the battle was of great 
importance in scoring a first and decisive defeat of the Luftwaffe. 


eichsmarschall Hermann Goering 
IR was confident that it would take 

less than a week to destroy the 
major part of the Royal Air Force’s 
Fighter Command. After the Luftwaffe’s 
triumphs in Poland and France, he was 
sure that Britain could be brought to its 
knees by air power alone. At his 
disposal were some 2,000 operational 
aircraft deployed in 
three Luftflotten (air 
fleets). The two 
strongest, Luftflotte 
2 and 3, had their 
bases in France and 
Belgium within easy 
flying distance of southern England. 
Luftflotte 5 was based in Norway and 
Denmark and was tasked with 
attacking targets in the north of 
England and Scotland. 

RAF Fighter Command, led by Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding, had 
approximately 700 fighters organized 
in four Groups: 11 Group in the crucial 
southeastern sector; 12 Group covering 


6 0 The percentage of successful 
Fighter Command pilots of 
1940 who survived the war. The 
higher a pilot's kill score, the better 
his statistical chances of survival. 


the Midlands and East Anglia; 10 Group, 
which from mid-July defended the west 
of England; and 13 Group, defending 
the north of England, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland. 

The RAF deployed roughly the same 
number of fighters as the Luftwaffe but 
had the significant advantage of a well- 
prepared radar and control system to 
bring them into 
action. In contrast, 
the Luftwaffe was 
hampered by a 
number of key 
deficiencies. It badly 
underestimated the 
vulnerability of its bombers, and 
discounted the limited range of its 
main fighter, the Messerschmitt 109E. 

In the first stage of the battle, until 
the end of July, the Luftwaffe launched 
attacks on ports on the south coast and 
on shipping in the Channel. After heavy 
shipping and aircraft losses the British 
curtailed all Channel convoys. On 
August 12 a German raid put the radar 


station at Ventnor on the Isle of Wight 
out of action for 11 days, but the loss 
was concealed from the Luftwaffe by 
radar coverage continuing elsewhere. 
On August 15 Goering unwisely 
concluded that further attacks on radar 
stations would be of little or no use. 


All-out combat 

That same day the Luftwaffe initiated 
the most intensive phase of the battle. 
For the only time all three air fleets 
combined to throw five successive 
waves against targets as widely 
separated as Portland in the southwest 
and Tyneside in the northeast. On what 
its aircrew dubbed Black Thursday, 
the Luftwaffe lost 69 aircraft and 190 
aircrew, while Fighter Command lost 
34 aircraft and 13 pilots. 


RAF Hawker Hurricane fighters 
Hurricanes of 111 Squadron in 1939-40. Hurricanes 
were the more numerous of the two main RAF fighter 
types in 1940 and shot down more enemy 

aircraft than the more famous Spitfire. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


Radar is an acronym for “Radio Direction 
and Ranging” — itself a term coined in the 
United States in 1940. The original British 
term was RDF (“Radio Direction Finding”). 
Radar sets transmit pulses of radio energy 


that may be reflected back by distant 
objects to give accurate measurements 
of these targets’ positions. In the 1930s 
all major nations made technical 
advances in the field but Britain did the 


most to fit these into a well-organized air 


With the prize still eluding its grasp, 
the Luftwaffe narrowed its aim in late 
August to focus on the destruction 

of 11 Group’s seven sector stations. 
Several were badly damaged and it 
seemed as if the Germans had gained 
the upper hand. Yet both sides were 
feeling the strain. In the first six days 
of September the Luftwaffe lost 

125 aircraft, while Britain’s 
reserve of experienced 


dvanced, other RAF facilities in 1940 were primitive. 
~~ Many airfields, like this one, had grass rather than 
all-weather surfaces. 


defence scheme. By 1940 Britain's Chain 
Home system of 30 coastal radar stations 
could quickly feed reports back to Fighter 
Command HQ. This information was 
cross-checked with information from ground 
observers and other sources and the “filtered” 
results were then transmitted onwards to the 
stations actually involved in controlling the 
fighter squadrons. Radar was likewise of vital 
importance in tracking and directing naval 
operations (right). 


aircrew was running dangerously low. 
Fighter Command had received 476 
new aircraft — but they would be 
useless without experienced pilots 

to fly them. On 
September 7 the 


Luftwaffe 
changed tactics 
again and launched its 
_ first mass daylight raid 
on London. Luftwaffe 
‘intelligence thought, 
er 


et to be finished off. But on 
ember the Germans suffered 


anyone else would have been. 
But we knew that we had the whole 


a crushing reverse when two heavily 
escorted waves of bombers ran into 
nearly 300 British fighters over London. 
By the end of the day the Luftwaffe 
had lost 55 aircraft to Fighter 
Command's 28. Air 
superiority had 
been decisively 
denied the Luftwaffe 
and September 30 saw the last 
major daylight raids. By the 
end of October the Luftwaffe 
had run out of ideas. Victory in the 
Battle of France had been a triumph 
for the Luftwaffe’s army co-operation 
role, for which it was prepared and 
equipped. But in the Battle of Britain 
the Luftwaffe had to undertake 
a hastily prepared strategic 
offensive with both unsuitable 
aircraft and poor intelligence 
about its opponent. In the 
months from July to November 
1940, the Luftwaffe lost 1,537 
aircraft against the RAF’s 925. 
Britain survived to fight on. 


ey 


country behind us.” 


FLYING OFFICER DENNIS DAVID, 87 AND 213 SQUADRONS 


AFTER 


With the defeat of the Luftwaffe, Hitler 
postponed, indefinitely, Operation Sealion, 
the planned invasion of Britain. Plans for 
Operation Barbarossa, the invasion of the 
Soviet Union, gathered momentum. 


FURTHER AIR OFFENSIVES 

The setbacks of the Battle of Britain did not 
prevent the Luftwaffe quickly winning total air 
superiority in the Balkans 132-33 >, and 
during Operation Barbarossa 134-35 >). 


NEW AIRCRAFT TYPES 

Even before the Battle of Britain was over, the 

competing air forces were frantically 

developing new versions of their best 

combat aircraft. In 1940 the Spitfire | and Me 

109E were fairly evenly matched; the slightly 
The number of 


5 2) 00 Messerschmitt 


109s built during the war. Like its 
Battle of Britain counterpart, the 
Spitfire, the Me 109 remained in 
front-line service throughout the war. 


later 109F was superior to the next major Spitfire 
variant, the Mk V, but the later Spitfire IX and 
XIV could outpace the 109G. In the aftermath 
of the Battle of Britain, the Blitz 88-89 >> 
enabled the RAF to build up its strength. 
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A MESSERSCHMITT 109F, AS USED 
IN NORTH AFRICA IN 1941-42 
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BRITISH PRIME MINISTER Born 1874 Died 1965 


Winston Chure 


“I have nothing to 
offer but blood, toil 
tears and sweat.” | 


CHURCHILL, ON BECOMING PRIME MINISTER, MAY 13, 1 


inston Churchill became prime 
minister of Britain in 1940, on 
the same day that Germany 


invaded Belgium. He was already 65 
years old, and widely distrusted in 
political circles, but during the course 
of his term he silenced his critics to 
become an extraordinarily inspiring 
and successful wartime leader. 
Churchill first entered politics in 
1900 as a Conservative Member of 
Parliament (MP). Four years later he 
crossed the House to join the Liberals; 
however, in 1923 he went back to the 
Conservatives. Neither party trusted 
him and this distrust extended to 
the Labour Party when, in 1910, he 
took strong measures against striking 
workers. Churchill held various cabinet 
posts between 1911 and 1929, but 
though considered to be an extremely 
clever man, he also had a reputation 
for recklessness, particularly after 
supporting the disastrous Gallipoli 
campaign of World War Tin 1915. 


Herald of war 

By 1931 Churchill was out of office. 
Most people believed his political career 
was over. But he was not a silent 
backbencher. From 1933 he warned 
that Germany was rearming “secretly, 
illegally, and rapidly,” and called for 
Britain to strengthen its air force and 
work with the League of Nations to 
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Signing for victory 

Winston Churchill making the "V for Victory” 

sign that was one of his wartime trademarks. 
For the war cabinet he wore a pinstriped suit; 
elsewhere he donned his Blitz “siren suit.”. 


prevent a war 
that he believed 
was coming. He had 
powerful supporters, both 
inside and outside the party, 
but his warnings were ignore 
and he became increasingly i 
for his outspoken criticism € baal 
government’s appeasement 
policy. Following Hitler’s 
march into Czechoslovakia, 
Churchill’s popularity, began 
to grow and there were calls 
for his return to public offi¢e 
When war broke out 
Churchill was appointed: 
First Lord of the Admira 
He threw himself into 


q 
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The first war 

Churchill visiting dockyards in 1918 when 
he was minister of munitions. He Was 
always popular with the British public. 


is 


action, insisting that naval vessels be 
equipped with radar, merchant ships 
be armed, and plans be drawn up 
to send a naval force to the Baltic. 
Events moved quickly: Hitler invaded 
Belgium, prime minister Neville 
Chamberlain resigned, and Churchill 
replaced him at the head of a coalition 
government. Politicians were wary, 
but the British public was delighted. 
In his first speech to the House of 
Commons, Churchill pledged “victory 
at all costs” and never deviated from 
this goal. As well as being prime 
minister he was also minister for 
defence, responsible for military 
strategy in conjunction with his 
hand-picked chiefs of staff. One of 
his first decisions was to order the 
evacuation of stranded troops from 
Dunkirk that began on May 26, 
1940. He also flew to France to try 
to encourage the French to continue 
fighting, but without success. 
Following the fall of France on 
June 25, 1940, Britain stood alone, 
facing possible invasion. In a number 


Bulldog determination 

Often described as having bulldog-like qualities, 
Churchill, a staunchly patriotic man, was frequently 
portrayed as a British bulldog. This 1940 cartoon shows 
him holding the line against Nazi Germany. 


“We will fight them on the 
beaches ... we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets ... we 
shall never surrender. ” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, JUNE 4, 1940 


of stirring and patriotic speeches, 
Churchill galvanized the British public, 
rallying the whole population to the 
defence of Britain. Opinion polls 
indicated that over 80 percent of the 
population supported him. A man of 
colossal energy, he visited coastal 
towns, strode through bombed-out 
streets, and met with troops, becoming 
a visible and unmistakeable leader. 


The first two years of Churchill's 
leadership were marked by military 
defeats. His standing with the public 
remained high but there were many 
who criticized his leadership and 
interference in military decisions, 
particularly after defeat in Greece. 
However, in November 1942, victory 


American allies 
From the outset of the war 
Churchill believed that US 
intervention was essential, 
and worked hard to persuade 
President Roosevelt to come 
in on the Allied side, but 
the American people were 
against getting involved. 
After the attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 
1941, however, the US 
was forced to fight. 


Victory in Europe Day 
Churchill, with distinctive 

Havana cigar, waves to 

cheering crowds in 
London on V-E Day, 
May 8, 1945. 


Inspiring speeches 

Churchill's wartime speeches inspired and informed 
the nation, helping to dispel dangerous rumors. 
Without fail troops and families tuned in to hear 
“Winnie” speak. 


at El Alamein in North Africa helped 
to turn the tide, and criticism of his 
leadership abilities soon died away. 
The “Big Three” leaders—Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin—met in Tehran 
in 1943 to discuss plans for an Allied 
invasion of occupied Europe, but by 
this point it was clear that Churchill 
wielded less influence than the other 
two. He had favored invasion through 
the Mediterranean but Roosevelt 
argued for a cross-Channel invasion, 
which was eventually adopted. 


Final years 

Following the Allied invasion of 
Normandy Churchill's influence over 
grand strategy continued to decline. In 
May 1945 there was a general election 
in Britain. Despite Churchill’s huge 
popularity, a Labour government was 
voted in. In 1951 the Conservatives 
regained power with Churchill as prime 
minister, but now in his late seventies, 
and in poor health, he resigned four 
years later. He died in 1965. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


November 30, 1874 Churchill is born at 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire. His father is 
Conservative politician Randolph Churchill, his 
mother American heiress Jennie Jerome. 


1895 Having been educated at the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, he is commissioned in the 
Ath Queen's Royal Hussars light cavalry regiment. 


1896-98 Serves in India and Egypt, combining 
his military career with journalism. 


1899 Covering the Boer War for the London 
Morning Post, he is captured by Boers but 
escapes, becoming a national hero. 


1900 Enters parliament as Conservative Member 
of Parliament (MP) for Oldham. 


1904 Churchill leaves the Conservatives and 
joins the Liberal Party. 


1908 Elected MP for Dundee, and marries 
Clementine Hozier. 


1910 Promoted to the Home Office; sends troops 
to Tonypandy, Wales, against striking miners. 


1911 Appointed First Lord of the Admiralty with 
a brief to modernize the Royal Navy. 


1915 Dismissed from Admiralty following 
disastrous Dardanelles Campaign of World War |. 
Resigns from government and commands a 
battalion on the Western Front (until May 1916). 


1917 Returns to government 
as minister of 
munitions. t 


1921 Appointed 
Colonial Secretary, 
but loses 
parliamentary seat 
in 1922. 


1924 Rejoins 
the Conservative 
Party and is elected 

MP for Epping, a seat he holds until 1964. 
Appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


CHURCHILL'S REMINGTON 


1931 Resigns from the shadow cabinet in 
protest against proposals for Indian self-rule. 


September 1939 Takes up the position of 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the war cabinet. 


May 1940 Chamberlain steps down and 
Churchill takes over as prime minister at head of 
coalition government. He orders the retreat from 
Dunkirk, and round-up of “enemy aliens.” 


August 1941 Churchill and Roosevelt issue the 
Atlantic Charter; their aims for the postwar world. 


January 1943 Casablanca Conference: Churchill 
and Roosevelt agree to accept only unconditional 
surrender from Axis powers. 


February 1945 Yalta Conference: Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin determine shape of 
postwar Germany and Poland. 


July 1945 Defeated by Labour in General 
Election: becomes leader of the opposition. 
1951 Conservatives return to power with 
Churchill as prime minister. 

1955 Churchill resigns premiership but remains 
an MP until 1964. 


January 24, 1965 Churchill dies nine days after 
suffering a severe stroke. His body lies in state 
in Westminster Abbey for three days. 
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German bombing inspection 

Armorers inspect the payload of a Luftwaffe bomber. In 
1940 German light case bombs were twice as destructive 
as British equivalents. But aircraft bombloads were modest 
compared with those later carried by British bombers. 


BEFORE 


Neither Britain nor Germany bombed 
enemy cities by night in the early months 
of the war, though both had used night 
bombing in World War I. 


ELUSIVE VICTORY 

By the end of August 1940 the Luftwaffe seemed 
‘0 be winning the Battle of Britain << 84-85, 
but not fast enough. Autumn gales threatened 
he safe passage of the invasion barges across 
he Channel. The Luftwaffe decided to shift the 
focus of attack from Fighter Command's 
airfields to London. Hitler, who still hoped to 
bring Churchill to the conference table, 

had thus far withheld permission to bomb the 
capital. Now he ordered his forces to make 
“disruptive attacks on the population and air 
defences of major British cities, including 
London, by day and night.” 


FINDING TARGETS 
Both Britain and Germany had discovered in 
smaller operations earlier in the war that their 
existing types of bomber aircraft could not fight 
heir way to targets without a fighter escort 
during daytime. It remained to be seen how 
well their crews’ navigational skills and 
equipment would stand up to the demands 

of bombing accurately at night. 


The Blitz 


In World War II, more than in any other previous conflict, civilians were thrust into the front line. 
Germany’s Blitz of Britain’s cities in 1940-41 was the first sustained attempt to destroy a country’s 
industries and terrorize its people by bombing from the air. It would not be the last. 


250,000 homeless. 
The cost to the 
Luftwaffe was 
negligible. Only 
a handful of the 
RAF’s night 
fighters were 
fitted with a 
primitive form 

of airborne radar. 
Nor had the 
Luftwaffe much 
to fear from the 
capital’s anti-aircraft defences. 

In addition, the Germans had a secret 
weapon. Dubbed Knickebein (“Crooked 
leg”), it consisted of two radio beams 
directed from stations in Europe. The 
bombers would fly along one beam and 
release their bombs when the first 


n Saturday, September 7, 1940, 
O the Luftwaffe launched its first 

major raid on London. The 
“Blitz,” as Germany’s bombing 
campaign became known in Britain, 
was about to begin. That day 300 
aircraft dropped more than 300 tons 
of bombs on London’s docks and the 
densely packed streets of the East End. 
The fires they started lit the way for 
250 more bombers, which attacked 
between 8pm and dawn. 


Air-raid rattle 


London's ordeal 

For two months, between September 7 
and November 12, London was spared 
bombing on only 10 nights. Some 
13,000 tons of high explosive and a 
million incendiaries fell on the city, 
killing 13,000 people and leaving over 
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British air-raid wardens carried rattles 
to warn of gas attacks. Unlike a whistle, 
the rattle could be used while the 
warden was wearing a gas mask. 


beam was intersected by 
the second. Rashly, 
the Luftwaffe had 
tested Knickebein over 
England in March 
1940, when they had 
no plans to mount a 
night bombing campaign 
against Britain. The 
examination of a crashed 
He 111 bomber enabled 
British scientists to 
unlock the secrets of 
Knickebein and start to develop 
countermeasures. By the autumn of 
1940, when the Luftwaffe turned its 
attention to industrial centers in the 
Midlands, it had perfected a more 
sophisticated version of Knickebein, 
X-Verfahren (“X-system”), which 
employed four beams and a clockwork 
imer on board the aircraft that was 
inked to the beams and the bomb 
release. A crack unit, known as 
The percentage of Londoners 
4 who went regularly to an 
air-raid shelter at night during a raid. 
This surprisingly low figure was 
revealed in a survey of November 
1940. The majority of the population 
stayed in bed or under the stairs. 


Kampfgruppe (KGr) 100, was formed 
o act as pathfinders for the main 
bombing force, marking the target 
with incendiaries. 

Late in the afternoon of November 14, 
he British detected an X-beam crossing 
the Midlands. Less than two hours later 
the first He 111s of KGr 100 arrived 
over Coventry to mark the target. They 
were followed by 449 bombers that 
devastated the center of the city and 
badly damaged a score of factories. Yet 
the city recovered quickly from its 
ordeal, and within days most of its 
factories were back in business. 


Britain under pressure 

Throughout January and February 
1941 the Luftwaffe strove to maintain 
he pressure on London, the industrial 
Midlands, and Britain’s western ports, 
he last link in the Atlantic supply 


German bombing attacks on Britain 

nitially Luftflotte 3, based in France, carried out most 
of the night bombing attacks but soon the whole of 
Germany's bomber force was committed. All of Britain’s 
jarger cities, industrial areas, and ports were targeted. 


, London in flames 


Members of the Auxiliary Fire Service battle a blaze in 
the City of London in December 1940. Fighting fires 
caused by air raids was especially difficult when 
bombing often destroyed water mains. 


THE BLITZ 


Warnings of fire 

Incendiaries were probably more dangerous 
and destructive than explosive bombs. In the 
Coventry raid of November 14, 1940, over 
40,000 incendiary bombs were dropped by 
some 450 aircraft. 


chain. By now the air defenses 
had improved. In March 
night-fighters shot down 22 
bombers and AA guns claimed 
17 more. In May the fighters 
claimed 96 kills, the guns 32. 

The final phase of the Blitz 
began on April 16, 1941, and 
reached a climax on May 10 
with a raid on London that 
left one third of the capital’s 
streets impassable and 1,400 
civilians dead. But by now 
Hitler’s strategic priorities had changed 
and the build-up to the invasion of the 
Soviet Union was gathering momentum. 
As a result, two thirds of the Lufwaffe 
was transferred to Eastern Europe. 

Hitler’s bombing campaign against 
Britain had failed. The Luftwaffe’s 
principal weapon, the He 111, did not 
pack a big enough punch to bomb the 
British into surrender. Coventry had 
been targeted just once, and London’s 
sheer size had saved it. Civilian morale 
had not crumbled—in the saying of the 
time, Britain could “take it.” 


AFTER 


Germany's bomber force did not return to 
attack Britain in comparable strength at 
any later stage in the war, while the British 
and Americans would retaliate in kind. 


LESSONS 

The Blitz had caused 
human suffering and 
material damage but 
it had not destroyed 
civilian morale nor 
dealt a significant 
blow to Britain's 
war-making capacity. 
Bombing was about 
the only effective 
way Britain could in 
turn strike back at 
Germany, and the 
government planned 
a huge expansion of the RAF bomber 

force. By 1943 Bomber Command would have 
Germany's cities in its sights 214-17 >>. 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 
DEVASTATED 


ROCKET ATTACKS 

The nearest German equivalent to the massive 
Anglo-American bombing campaign were the 
unmanned V-weapons attacks on London 
278-79 >> in 1944-45. 
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Refuge trom the Blitz 


When the Blitz began, tens of thousands of Londoners took 

to sleeping in Underground train stations. Conditions were poor, 
with serious overcrowding and no sanitary facilities, although the 
authorities slowly introduced improvements such as bunk beds on 
platforms. The “tube” was not necessarily a safe haven from the 
bombing—for example, 111 people died when a bomb struck Bank 
station in January 1941. 


&€0n benches on each side, as though sitting and lying on a long 
street-car seat, were the people, hundreds of them. As we walked 
on they stretched into thousands. 

In addition, there was a row of sleeping forms on the wooden 
floor of the tube, stretched crosswise. Their bodies took up the 
whole space, so we had to watch closely when we put our feet 
down between the sleepers. 

Many of these people were old—wretched and worn old people, 
people who had never known many of the good things of life 
and who were now winding up their days on this earth in 
desperate discomfort ... 

... There were children too, some asleep and some playing. 
There were youngsters in groups, laughing and talking and even 
singing. There were smart-alecks and there were quiet ones. 
There were hard-working people of middle age who had to rise 
at 5:00am and go to work. 

Some people sat knitting or playing cards or talking. But 
mostly they just sat. And though it was only 8:00pm, many 
of the old people were already asleep. 

It was the old people who seemed so tragic. Think of yourself 
at 70 or 80, full of pain and of dim memories of a lifetime that 
has probably all been bleak. And then think of yourself now, 
travelling at dusk every night to a subway station, wrapping 
your ragged overcoat about your old shoulders and sitting on 
a wooden bench with your back against a curved steel wall. 
Sitting there all night in nodding and fitful sleep. 

Think of that as your destiny—every night, every night 
from now on.99 


US WAR CORRESPONDENT ERNIE PYLE, DESCRIBING LONDONERS SHELTERING FROM 
THE BLITZ IN LIVERPOOL STREET UNDERGROUND STATION 


Sleeping on the tracks 

A few sections of the Underground, such as Aldwych 
station shown here, were used purely as shelters. In most 
places, though, sleepers shared stations with passengers 
and trains until services stopped running at 10:30pm. 
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Britain Organizes for Total War 


Rationing, air raids, civilian mobilization, conscription, and government regulations brought war 
directly into people's lives and homes. From 1940 British civilians were moved onto a total war footing, 
with women, men, and even children mobilized for war more thoroughly than in any other nation. 


BEFORE 


The British government planned for war 
before 1939 but moves to mobilize the 
public were slow at first. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 

n August 1939 Parliament introduced the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, giving 
he government sweeping powers over the 


conscription came in May 1939 for men aged 
20-21, later extended to men aged 18-41. 
During the Phoney War << 60-61 security 


« 78-79 and the Blitz << 88-89 that 


SLOW ECONOMIC CHANGE 

n 1939 the British economy was not fully 
organized for war. Armament production 
increased slowly and Britain imported 70 


had only increased by 11 percent and one 
million people were still out of work. 


Away from home 


British people to ensure public safety. Military 


measures were implemented, but it was Dunkirk 


brought a sense of urgency to the Home Front. 


percent of its food. By May 1940 the labor force 


rganizing Britain for total war 
O was no easy task. In May 1940 

Winston Churchill replaced 
Neville Chamberlain as prime minister 
and the pace of change quickened. 
Propaganda urged all citizens to play 
their part, new government ministries 
were set up, and the government used 
its emergency 
powers to control 
all aspects of daily 
life, from food 
supplies through to 
industry and home 
defense. Income tax 
was raised, volunteers were recruited 
for the Home Guard, military 
conscription was extended, and 
nonessential industries were wound 
down to shift resources into producing 


weapons, aircraft, and other necessities. 


In a particularly draconian measure, 
so-called “enemy aliens’—Germans and 
Italians living in Britain—were rounded 
up and interned in designated areas. 


Rationing and austerity 

Wartime Britain was a mass of rules 
and regulations. Everyone had to carry 
an identity card, and supplies of food, 
gasoline, and water were restricted. 
Food rationing was introduced in 
January 1940, initially for butter, sugar, 


22 MILLION sttnve 


of British women and men who were in 
the armed services, war industries, and 
civil defense positions in 1943. 


population fed, the government set up 
a Ministry for Food under Lord 
Woolton, whose name was jokingly 
given to a wartime vegetable-and- 
oatmeal pie. Every household was 
issued with a ration card, which by law 
was registered with local shops. The 
Ministry of Agriculture used its powers 
to direct food 
production, fix 
prices, and force 
farmers to bring 
unproductive land 
into cultivation. 

A government- 
inspired “Dig for Victory” campaign 
urged people to grow vegetables, and 
food gardens sprang up. Bread was 
never rationed, but the wartime loaf, 
known as the National Loaf, was a 
peculiar gray. “British Restaurants” 
were set up to provide 
nourishing, low-cost meals for 


Working on the land 

By 1943 over 80,000 women, members of 
the Women’s Land Army were producing 70 
percent of Britain's food. Many lived in cities 
and had never before worked in agriculture. 


Island prisoners of war 

Some 300,000 Italians and Germans, including refugees 
from Nazi Germany, were held captive behind barbed 
wire. These former boardinghouses on the Isle of Man 
became internment camps until 1941. 


workers. Each child was given a daily 
milk allowance. By and large, the 
public thought rationing was fair, and 
some people ate better than they had 
during the Depression. 

As shortages grew, clothing too 
was put rationed. Each person was 
allowed only one new outfit a year 
and, encouraged by a “Make Do and 
Mend” campaign, women unpicked 
and re-knitted sweaters and reused old 
clothes. Stockings, cosmetics, and other 
consumer goods disappeared. The 
government laid down rules for 


bacon, and ham, but from 1941, when 
U-boat attacks disrupted imports, 
rationing was extended to most 
foodstuffs. Intent on keeping the 


From 1939 to 1944 almost one million children were 
evacuated at least once from British cities to escape the 
bombing. Not knowing where they would end up, they 
were housed with strangers, often far from home. 
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clothing and furniture 
production, setting up a 
“Utility” label. Soap was 
limited, the use of water for 
washing was controlled, and 
people were urged to collect 
scrap for aircraft manufacture. 


Women in the workforce 
Under Ernest Bevin, minister 
for labor, the workforce 

was directed where it was 
most needed. Some 200,000 
men were kept in reserved 
occupations, such as farming, 
but the government knew 
that women were crucial and 
they entered the laboor force 
in their thousands, many for 
the first time. Initially the 
government relied on women 
to volunteer, but 1941 
introduced conscription. A year 
later all women aged 18-60, 
married or single, had to 
register for war work and could 
be assigned to factories, 
agriculture, or the auxiliary 
services. Women entered all 
areas of the workforce, but 
despite their invaluable 
contribution, women were not 
given equal pay with men. 


Calling all women 

Recruitment posters encouraged women to 
enter factories. Work in munitions was skilled 
and could be dangerous, but wages were 
higher than before the war. Many women 
found it hard to leave when war ended. 


AFTER >» 


The war years had a profound and 
lasting impact on the British public. 


DESTRUCTION 

The Blitz ended in 1941 but bombing raids 
continued throughout the war. In 1944 British 
civilians suffered again when flying bombs 
278-279 >> hit cities in southern England. 


0 M E i 0 F B R | T fy iy 4 RATIONING AND REFORM 
Food and fuel shortages continued after the 


war and rationing did not end until 1954, by 


which time even bread had been rationed. 
However, the postwar years saw the start of 
3 the Welfare State, with benefits such as free 
: health care and family allowances. 
= WOMEN 
= By the time war ended, the number of women 
i workers had grown by two million and they 
made up more than 43 percent of the labor 


force 170-71 >». Settling back into domestic 
routine was hard and divorce rates soared. 


ASK AT ANY EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE FOR ADVICE AND FULL DETAILS 
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TOY SOLDIERS (GERMANY) 


WARTIME CHILDREN’S 
CARD GAME (BRITAIN) 


§ LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 
~ TEDDY BEAR (BRITAIN) 


EVACUEE’S 


The Home Front“) 
In Eu rope ae ee 


All over Europe civilians had very similar experiences of the war: rationing, 
the black market, the spirit of "make do and mend,” civil defense duties, strict 
identity controls, the perils of air raids, and the evacuation of children. 


This teddy bear wears the insignia of the volunteer fire British Fire Guards wore helmets when assisting the Fire 
guards whose main duty was watching for fires. [| Toy Brigade in dangerous situations. [| A German meat ration 
soldiers, like this proud Nazi unit, helped breed a spirit of card was divided into cut-out coupons for 50g (about 207) of 
patriotism in the next generation. [Kj] This children’s card meat. By July 1944 the ration had fallen to 250g (about 100z) 
game is a wartime variation on the old British game of per week. [fd Tea was rationed in Britain from 1940, everyone 
“Happy Families.” [Za] An evacuee child's suitcase was over the age of five being entitled to just 2 oz (56 g) a week. 
usually made of cheap materials. This one is leather, but Cocoa was very popular in Britain following the rationing of 
many were just cardboard. [Ei] Parachute silk was much chocolate. [iJ This French clothing coupon entitled the bearer 
sought after for making women’s clothes. This dress was 0 one pair of women’s shoes. [fH] Clothing coupons were 
made for a bridesmaid at a soldier's wedding in 1945. introduced in Britain in 1941. Every article of clothing was worth 
[| This German gas mask claims that its filter protects a certain number of points. [fi] A health certificate was issued 
against all known chemical weapons. It was never put to 0 boys in the Hitler Youth. With membership compulsory, there 
he test as gas attacks did not take place. id] Tobacco and were eight million members by 1940. [fd] This cookie cutter 
cigarettes were not rationed, but there were periods of enabled cooks to reward children with a sweet version of 
scarcity. The military were better supplied than civilians. Germany's military honor. [i] A Nazi Party membership card 
i Air raid wardens’ whistles warned people to take shelter _ often gained the bearer extra privileges. [if] This card entitled 
during a bombing raid. {| Sealing tape was stuck to window —_‘ French mothers with three chidren under 14 or two under 
panes so that broken glass did not fly about in a bomb blast. _four to priority service in shops and government offices. 
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Britain’s Atlantic lifeline 

From 1941 to 1945 the United States was supplying 
nearly one third of Britain’s food requirements, providing 
everyday staples, such as flour—seen here being 
unloaded—and rice. Britain imported over a million tons 
of food and material a week. 


America Backs Britain 


In the mid-1930s the President Franklin Delano Roosevelt had been quick to grasp the threat posed by 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. However, deep-seated isolationist and pacifist opinion at home left him with 
little room to maneuver on the international stage. The Lend-Lease Act was to change everything. 


first in a series of Neutrality Acts— 
measures that prohibited material 
or financial aid to nations at war. 
Poland’s rapid collapse in September 
1939 came as a shock, and President 
Roosevelt reacted by asking Congress 
to amend the Neutrality Acts so that 
arms could be supplied to the British 
and French. A six-week debate finally 
produced an amendment that allowed 
belligerents to buy war materials on a 
“cash and carry” basis. 
By late June 1940 the situation in 
Europe had worsened. Britain, its 
forces evacuated from France, faced 


l n 1935 the US Congress passed the 


“l have seen war ... | have seen 
the dead ... | have seen 
children starving ... | hate war.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, SPEECH AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, 1936 


BEFORE 


Despite pressing economic issues and huge 
anti-war sentiment, Roosevelt was well 
aware of the implications surrounding a 
British defeat at the hands of Germany. 


ROOSEVELT WALKS A TIGHTROPE 

From the mid-1930s President Roosevelt, 
although mindful of the threat from Germany, 
taly, and Japan, devoted his energy to reviving 
he ailing US economy after 

he Great Depression 
« 24-25. 


ANTI-WAR 
Roosevelt had to 
deal with strong 
isolationist 
sentiment at 
home. The 
America First 
Committee 
sought to enforce the Neutrality Acts; one 

of its leading spokesmen was the airman Charles 
Lindbergh, whose anti-war stance made him 
one of the committee’s leading members. 
However, Roosevelt knew that it would not 

be in US interests for the British to be 
defeated. 


CHARLES LINDBERGH 


a German invasion. On June 22, 1940, 
Congress passed the National Defense 
Tax Bill and would soon assign $37 
billion to produce a “two ocean” navy 
and an expanded army and air force. 


The Lend-Lease Act 

In July 1940, as the Battle of Britain 
began in earnest, the new British prime 
minister, Winston Churchill, appealed 
to Roosevelt for 50 old destroyers. In 
an act that was technically illegal, 
Roosevelt agreed, but at the price 

of 99-year leases 

on a number of sea 

and air bases in the | 
British West Indies 

and Bermuda. 

Roosevelt was reelected in November 
1940 for an unprecedented third term 
as president. When Congress met in 
January 1941, he sought support 
for the nations that were fighting to 
defend what he called the Four 
Freedoms: freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear. 

What the British needed, however, 
was not fine words but arms on easier 
terms than those of “cash and carry.” 
Roosevelt’s solution was the Lend- 
Lease Act, passed by Congress in March 
1941. The Act enabled the British to 
borrow war supplies from the United 


In 1940 the United States produced 
only 346 tanks. In 1944 some 17,500 
rolled off the production lines. 


States against the promise of later 
repayment. By the end of the month, 
Congress had voted Lend-Lease a 
colossal $7 billion. 


Crisis talks 

Roosevelt had taken “all steps short of 
war.” At the end of March 1941 Axis 
ships in US ports were seized. In April 
US warships escorted convoys bound 
for Britain. In May 50 oil tankers were 
diverted to the British. At the end 

of the month, after the US freighter 
Robin Moor was torpedoed, Roosevelt 
declared a state of emergency. Axis 
credit in the United States was frozen 
and Axis consulates closed. In July US 
Marines replaced the British garrison 
in Iceland, which the British had 
occupied after the 
fall of Denmark. 
On August 9 
Roosevelt and 
Churchill met for 
alks in Newfoundland. The destruction 
of Germany was given priority and 
hey issued the Atlantic Charter, which 
embodied the four freedoms. Yet these 
joint pledges of action meant little until 
he US was at war with Germany. 


The push to action 

Hitler seemed unlikely to oblige— 
his attention was concentrated on 

he Eastern Front. Roosevelt told 

his Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, “I am waiting to be 
pushed into the situation.” When the 
shove came, it was from an entirely 
different direction: the Far East. 


Coming to the aid of the Allies 

President Roosevelt signs the Lend-Lease Act, which 

was to provide billions of dollars worth of aid to US 
Allies during the war—from building the tracks for Soviet 
railroads to tanks for British armored divisions. 


Fleet Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto had 
first-hand experience of the might of the 
US economy and knew that an all-out 
Japanese victory was a pipe dream. 


THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 

The help that the United States gave the Allies 

in the early part of the war greatly helped to 
revive the US economy from the Great 
Depression and placed it on a firm footing 

to enable it to join the fight against the Axis 
148-49 >>. When unleashed, the almost 
limitless power of the US economy provided 
one of the principal planks in the Allied victory. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
The possibility of such a victory was all too 
evident to Fleet Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, the 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese Combined 
Fleet, who had served as a naval attaché in the 
US before the war and was an admirer of its 
native industrial genius. It was for this reason 
that he would only guarantee the Japanese 
emperor six months of victory in the Far East 
and Pacific after the outbreak of war. He feared 
that in order to achieve victory over the US, the 
Japanese would have to “march into Washington 
and sign the treaty in the White House”. 


a 


a 


Shipments of arms 
Machine guns for Allied warplanes await shipment. 


The colossal industrial strength of the US underpinned 
erican productive muscle and 
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Italy Enters the War 


When Benito Mussolini annexed the small Adriatic kingdom of Albania in April 1939, he was imitating 
Hitler’s annexation of Czechoslovakia. On June 10, 1940, as German victory in the Battle of France was 
beyond doubt, Mussolini declared war on France. This would become a pattern over the next two years. 


An uneasy alliance 

Mussolini and Hitler savor triumph at Munich in 

June 1940, but the faultlines in their alliance were soon 
exposed. Hitler's influence on Rome did not sit well 
with the Italian people—even the Vatican protested. 


BEFORE 


Mussolini’s overwhelming desire for 
glory was not sustained by his country’s 
declining military strength. 


EXPANDING ECONOMY 

Italy's dictator, Benito Mussolini «« 22-23, 
had an unbridled desire for military glory that 
had led him to expand the country’s economy 
and industrial capacity to an unsustainable level. 
Italy's economy could support barely one 
tenth of the German military expenditure. 


AN ARMY IN DECLINE 
Mussolini's desire for aggrandizement also 
meant that Italy had renewed its armory too 
early and was unable to compete with its British 
equivalents. This came at a time when Italian 
military strength was declining absolutely, 
sapped by emigration to the US and Mussolini's 
obsession with his Blackshirt formations. Il Duce 
was always running to catch up with Nazi 
Germany and in the process over-reaching 
himself. Finally, in 1940 the rapidity of 
Germany's victory in the West «« 76-83 
spurred Mussolini into a declaration of war as 
French resistance was crumbling. 
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France with 28 divisions across 

the Alpes-Maritimes. Four French 
divisions replied by inflicting 5,000 
casualties for a loss of only eight dead. 

Mussolini's prize for this inglorious 

passage of arms was an occupied zone 
stretching 50 miles (80 km) into France 
from the Italian border. Hitler regularly 
tried to restrain his fellow dictator and 
when this failed, loyalty obliged him to 
bail out “Il Duce.” In the geopolitical 
game at which Hitler had proved a 
master, Mussolini was the weak link. 


| n June 1940 the Italians attacked 


A force to be reckoned with 

In October 1940 the Romanian dictator, 
General Ion Antonescu, allowed the 
country to be occupied by the German 
army. Mussolini had not been told and 
in a fit of pique announced that he 


“lam stopped in the middle of 200— 
no, 500—men with their hands up ... 
Send up the bloody infantry!” 


BRITISH TANK COMMANDER ON ITALIAN SURRENDER, DECEMBER 1940 


would “occupy” Greece, launching an 
invasion from Albania on October 28. 
The 162,000 men of the Italian army 
were checked by the mobilizing Greeks 
and by the year’s end had been driven 
back into Albania, half of which fell 
into Greek hands. By March Hitler was 
reviewing plans to invade Greece via 
Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. 

The fall of 
France in June 
1940 meant the 
Italian navy had 
become the largest force in the 
Mediterranean. Centrally placed, its 
six battleships could outpunch the two 
British fleets, which were tactically 
placed to protect the convoy routes: 
Force H, based at Gibraltar, with two 
battleships and one aircraft carrier; and 


The Italian commander at Bardia in 
Libya was General Annibale Bergonzoli. 
The bearded General was dubbed 
“Electric Whiskers” by British troops. 


the British Mediterranean Fleet, based 
in Alexandria, with four battleships 
and one aircraft carrier. 

The aircraft carrier was the decisive 
weapon. On November 11, 1940, the 
British escorted the carrier Illustrious to 
within 200 miles (320 km) of the naval 
base at Taranto on the heel of Italy, 
where all six battleships lay at anchor. 
Torpedoes launched from Illustrious 
crippled three battleships and two 
cruisers for the loss of just two aircraft. 


War in the desert 

Mussolini further complicated the 
strategic problems of the Axis by 
opening up new areas of war in the 
Western Desert of North Africa and 

in East Africa—the 
only places after the 
fall of France where 
Allies’ ground forces 
were able to get to 
grips with the Axis. 
Commanders in Egypt and Libya were 
prisoners of geography and climate, 
like their counterparts in the Soviet 
Union. The Western Desert was an arid 
wasteland yielding nothing. The coastal 
plain confined the armies to a narrow 
40-mile (65-km) coastal strip. The war 


ITALY ENTERS THE WAR 


in North Africa was marked by a series 
of advances and retreats along this 
1,200-mile (1,930-km) long strip, 
stretching from Tripoli to Alexandria, 
along which a chain of small ports 
were the only points of military value. 
The war took the form of dashes from 
one point of maritime supply to the 
next, with the aim of depriving the 


A sinking in Taranto 

Oil leaks from Italian warships after the British attack in 
1940. Two waves of Swordfish torpedo bombers left the 
Illustrious and swept through Taranto harbor, shifting the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean. 


enemy of water, fuel, ammunition, 
reinforcements, and food—all the 
essentials of desert warfare. 

In 1940 the British had things their 
own way. In September the Italians 
launched an offensive into Egypt from 
their North African colony in 
Libya. Although 


heavily outnumbered, the 
British Western Desert 
Force went on the attack 
on December 9, driving 
the Italians back 500 
miles (800 km) to El 
Agheila, taking 
130,000 prisoners 
and a massive haul 
of equipment. 
Mussolini’s East 
African empire 
consisted of Italian 
Somaliland, Eritrea, 
and Abyssinia. These 
territories threatened the 
entrance to the Red Sea and 
Britain’s adjacent African colonies. 
It fell to General Wavell, the British 
commander-in-chief in the Middle 
East, to tackle Italian forces here. They 
outnumbered the British but remained 
strategically isolated, while the British 
brought in reinforcements through the 


ports on the littoral of the Indian Ocean. 


The final push 

The campaign was the last conflict 

of high empire, featuring camel corps, 
native levies, and rugged terrain, and 
saw none of the armored formations 
of the Battle of France. The Italians 
quickly overran British Somaliland but 


- ‘ 


Exploding devil 
Italian Mod.35 hand grenades were 
highly dangerous when found 
unexploded. They were nicknamed 
“Red Devils” by British and 
Commonwealth troops. 


remained on the 
defensive. The British 
launched a counter- 
stroke from Kenya into 
Italian Somaliland in 
January 1941. Mogadishu 
was captured on 
February 25, forcing the 
Italian armies out. The 
local British commander, 
General Sir Alan Cunningham, pushed 
into Ethiopia and took the capital, 
Addis Ababa, on April 6 after an 
advance of 1,000 miles (1,600 km). 


Action in the north 

In a separate campaign, the Italians 
were driven into Eritrea, while in 
northwest Ethiopia a small unit of 
Sudanese and Ethiopian guerrillas took 
on seven Italian brigades. The Italians 
retreated to Keren, where they resisted 
doggedly for eight weeks before being 
ousted. Asmara, the Eritrean capital, 
fell to the British in April and the port 
of Massawa soon after. Mopping-up 
operations continued until November. 


Erratic performance 

The Italian military looked impressive on parade but 

its weaponry was a generation out of date. Many troops 
lacked the motivation to fight, though some divisions 
displayed outstanding skill and resourcefulness. 


AFTER 


Although Mussolini wanted to ally himself 
with Hitler, his people had other ideas. 
The German dictator was also harboring 
doubts about the alliance. 


FRIEND OR FOE? 

Far from being an asset to the Axis, Italy 
became an embarrassment, relying on German 
support as one catastrophe succeeded another, 
as in the war in the desert 124-25 >». The 
enemies Mussolini chose were Hitler's but they 
were not foes against whom the Italian people 
harbored any animosity. 


A JUNIOR PARTNER 
The Italian upper classes were for the most part 
Anglophiles; the Italian peasantry and working 
classes were admirers of the US. However, out of 
misplaced loyalty, Hitler was obliged to stand 
by his fellow Fascist dictator, whose value as an 
ally was at best dubious and at worst 
disastrous. With the Allied landings in Italy 
210-13 >», the tide of war began to turn. 
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